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It is the villain Ballio's birthday. He has hired a cook in the market to make the birthday 

dinner. They converse: 

COOK: Mine is not the sort of cooking you will get from ordinary cooks, who give you 

big platefuls of farm produce, carefully spiced, treating your guests like cattle, 
filling them with greenstuff and using more greenstuff to give it flavouring. 
They give you heaps of cabbage, sorrel, beet and spinach, with coriander, 
fennel, garlic and parsley; all smothered in ketchup, gallons and gallons of it, 
and grated mustard-horrible stuff, which stings the eyes out of the boys who 
have to grate it before they've finished. That kind of cook - it's not seasonings 
they use but screaming screech-owls that peck the living insides out of your 
guests. It is no wonder that people have such short lives in these parts, when 
they stuff their bellies with that kind of fodder; disgusting to speak of, let 
alone eat. Men here eat plants which animals will not touch. 

BALLIO: So what do you use? If you find fault with that kind of cooking, what's yours 

like? Cooking fit for the gods, eh? Able to prolong a man's life? 

COOK: Why, yes, indeed it is, sir; I would be so bold to say it. A man who eats of my 

cooking will live for two hundred years. When I spice a dish with a bit of 
cicilender, or cepolender, or maccis, or secaptis, she immediately hots herself 
up in no time. Those of course are the seasonings for sea creatures; for the 
terrestrial meat I use cicimander, hapalopsis or cataractria. 

BALLIO: May Jupiter and all the gods blast you to blazes with your fancy spices and 

your lying tongue. 

COOK: But I have not yet finished. 

BALLIO: Then finish, and be damned to you. 

COOK: When I have all my dishes nice and hot, I take off the covers, and pouf - the 

smell flies hot- handed to heaven. 

BALLIO: A hot-handed smell? 



COOK: 


No , I mistake - / meant to say hot-footed. 


BALLIO: And what if nobody employs you - what happens to Jupiter's supper then ? 

COOK: He goes to bed with no supper. 

BALLIO: And you can go to the devil. 

(Pseudolus 810- 846, trans. E. F. Walling, modified) 

This is typical Plautus. There is a kind of enthusiasm in the writing, the characters more like 
caricatures than real people, and constant invention in the language and the jokes. The 
closest parallel in English seems to be Dickens. Plautus does not have Dickens' 
sentimentality, his humanity, his campaigns against social injustice; but he does have the 
skill to make us laugh, and the energy to create memorable minor figures, to get the most 
out of situations. 

And that is odd, because the circumstances in which Plautus composed his comedies would 
not seem exactly conducive to creativity and originality. His plays, of which twenty survive, 
are the earliest complete works in Latin, coming from around 200 B.C., a century and a half 
before Cicero, Virgil, and so on. And they are not even set in Plautus' own world. The 
characters are Greek; the plays are set in Greece, usually in Athens; and the plots are taken 
from New Comedy, which flourished in Athens in the decadence of the classical period, from 
about 320 to 250. 

Menander and Athens 

New Comedy is a fascinating field of study in itself, and has become more accessible in the 
last thirty years. There had been a failure in this case in the normal process of transmission 
of the texts of ancient authors to the modern world, in which for the most part the best 
survived, by a kind of natural selection. Menander, the greatest exponent of New Comedy, 
was enthusiastically admired and widely read in the ancient world, but his works did not 
survive through the copying of manuscripts, as those of other authors did. Our predecessors 
had to assess Greek New Comedy through the Roman imitations by Plautus and his 
successor in the next generation, Terence, together with such direct evidence as there was - 
quotations, allusions, comments in ancient writers. Then, in the last hundred years, and 
particularly in the last thirty, Menander has risen before us again, on papyrus preserved in 
the sand of Egypt. This is one of the chief growth areas in our knowledge of the ancient 
world. We now have two virtually complete plays by Menander: Dyskoios ('The Bad- 
tempered Man') and Sarnia ('The Woman from Samos'). 



It was already known from the Roman imitations that New Comedy was romantic comedy, 
involving for the most part young men, and the girls they have fallen in love with, and their 
parents who might or might not approve; also that it contained certain stock characters, 
among them the cook. Now that we have got Menander himself, we see the importance 
also of the audience for which he wrote. The Athenians of that time were educated folk, 
whose city, now quiet, had been the brilliant centre of Greece a hundred years before, in 
which everything had happened: philosophy, music, art, architecture, oratory, tragedy, 
comedy, history. It was a sophisticated audience which would recognise a quotation from 
the tragedies of Euripides, would be interested in the subtleties of relationships within a 
family, or in the upbringing of children, would appreciate irony, or structural balance. 

The fact that New Comedy has become more real for us has a powerful effect on our 
consideration of Plautus and Terence. Admittedly, Menander was not typical of the New 
Comedy poets, being by far the greatest, and that must induce a certain caution. But we are 
better off than we were. The study of Roman comedy is now triangular, with at the three 
corners Menander, Plautus and Terence. The differences of the Roman poets from 
Menander are more informative than their similarities, because it is in their differences that 
we can assess their originality. 

Plautus and Rome 

An essential difference for Plautus too was his audience. The Romans around 200 B.C., were 
very unlike the Greeks, in temperament, intelligence and culture (or lack or it). They had just 
emerged from the war against Hannibal, and had a powerful awareness of their own 
achievement and worth. But they knew that on the cultural level, compared with the 
Greeks, they were barbarians. The aim of Plautus was to take the sophisticated plays of New 
Comedy and show them on the Roman stage, finding ways to make them acceptable to 
Roman spectators. 

The result is extraordinarily varied. This is a major difference from Terence, whose six 
brilliant plays are really very similar to each other. The plays of Plautus vary in their tone and 
type of subject, from mythology (Amphitryon) to farce (Casino), from moral tales (Captivi, 
Trinummus) to the triumph of the deceiving slave iPseudolus. Bacchides). And they vary in 
their closeness to the lost Greek. Sometimes one feels that little has been changed: the 
comedy unrolls in Latin as it had done in the Greek, with recognition of long-lost daughters 
resolving improbable, but carefully structured, plots (Rudens, Cistellaria]. Sometimes the 
changes have been radical: the plot does not cohere (Miles Gioriosus), or has been 
discarded to make room for drunken festivity (Stichus). 

I have named ten plays, exactly half the number preserved; and have not included three of 
the best known and most commonly read, Aulularia ('The Pot of Gold'), Menaechmi ('The 



Brothers Menaechmus'), Mostellaria ('The Haunted House' or 'The Ghost'). The two volumes 
of the Penguin Classics translations contain nine plays, including six of mine (all except 
Bacchides, Casina, Cistellaria, Stichus) and the above three. As to which are best, tastes 
naturally differ; but my view puts three at the top: Pseudolus, the absolute masterpiece, in 
which the plot is invented in front of us by the slave Pseudolus, a character not at all badly 
represented in our day by Frankie Howerd, however much other aspects of 'A funny thing 
happened on the way to the Forum' are a travesty of the comedy of Rome; Casina, the 
funniest, with a hilarious mock-wedding scene, the 'bride' being a dressed-up male slave; 
and Rudens, the purest translation into Latin of an outstandingly good Greek play. 

In spite of Rudens, it is where Plautus can be seen to have altered the plays to suit his own 
audience that we come closest to him. This is most true in three of the categories in my list 
above: the farce, the triumph of the slave, the unstructured romp. There has been much 
discussion, and the accepted view is that Plautus did not create from nothing. There was a 
kind of popular entertainment in Italy, sub-literary, going under the name of 'Atellan farce'. 
It is thought that this could have been the source of comic routines that are found in 
Plautus' plays, of passing jokes and laughter unconnected with the plot, indeed delaying and 
impeding it. If that is so, what Plautus has done is to combine the rational, artistic. New 
Comedy of sophisticated Athens with the crude exuberance and joie de vivre of Italian 
countrymen at a holiday festival. No wonder the result gives pleasure! While yielding to no- 
one in my admiration for the qualities and achievement of Menander, if I had the choice of 
seeing a performance of either Dyscolus or Pseudolus on the stage, I know which I would go 
to. 

Master and Maid 

I end with part of a scene from Casina. It is not the mock wedding, though it was tempting 
to choose that; but comes from a little earlier in the play. The situation is that the comic 
husband, Lysidamus, has his eye on a slave girl Casina, who lives in the house under the eye 
of his wife Cleostrata. His plan is to marry her to his steward, Olympio, also a slave, after 
which he reckons access will be a great deal easier. All has been going quite well from his 
point of view; and a slave wedding is being planned, Casina to Olympio. But the women in 
the house, Cleostrata, her neighbour, and a slave called Pardalisca, being perfectly well 
aware of Lysidamus' intentions, are dressing up the male slave Chalinus as Casina, and 
meanwhile delaying the ceremony by all means, to the great frustration of Lysidamus and 
Olympio. To add to the fun, Pardalisca is sent out like a figure from tragedy, speaking in 
pompous tragic style, to tell her master that Casina has gone mad inside the house and 
appears homicidal: 


PARDALISCA: 


0 master mine! 



LYSIDAMUS: 


What's up with you? Why are you frightened? 


PARDALISCA: / am undone! 

LYSIDAMUS: What do you mean, undone? 

PARDALISCA: Aye, aye, undone; and you too are undone. 

LYSIDAMUS: Ah, I'm undone, am I? Why's that ? 

PARDALISCA: Oh, woe is thee! 

LYSIDAMUS: I'd rather it was thee . . . But tell me what this is about, and keep it 

short. What was the commotion in there? 

PARDALISCA: I'll tell you, listen. Your servant girl just now 

Started a really awful scare inside 
By not behaving in the Attic mode. 

LYSI DAM US: What is all this? 

PARDALISCA: Fear shackles what my heart desires to speak. 

LYSIDAMUS: Am I ever going to find out what the matter is? 

PARDALISCA: I'll tell you. 

Your servant girl, whom you desire to 
give 

in marriage to your steward, she inside - 

LYSIDAMUS: What's she done inside? 

PARDALISCA: Following the example of bad women, 

Threatens her husband. Yes, his life - 

LYSIDAMUS: What does she threaten? 

PARDALISCA: Ah! 


LYSIDAMUS: 


What is it? 



PARDALISCA: 

LYSIDAMUS: 

PARDALISCA: 

LYSIDAMUS: 

PARDALISCA: 

LYSIDAMUS: 

PARDALISCA: 

LYSIDAMUS: 

PARDALISCA: 

LYSIDAMUS: 

PARDALISCA: 

LYSIDAMUS: 

PARDALISCA: 

LYSIDAMUS: 

PARDALISCA: 

LYSIDAMUS: 

PARDALISCA: 

LYSIDAMUS: 


She says she wonts to take owoy his life. 

A sword - 

What? 

A sword - 

What about a sword? 

She's got one! 

Hell and damnation! Why's she got a sword? 

She chases all at home through every room. 

She won't let anyone come near to her. 

So all, lying hid under the chests and beds. 

Are dumb with fear. 

I'm dead and done for. What can it be that has seized her so suddenly? 
She's mad. 

I think I'm the unluckiest man alive. 

If you only knew what she has said today! 

I want to know. What has she said? 

Give ear. 

By all the gods and goddesses has she sworn 
To kill the man with whom she lies this night. 

To kill me? 

Whatever has it got to do with you? 

Oh! 

How are you involved with her? 

A slip of the tongue. I meant to say the steward. 



PARDALISCA: You're getting out of your depth! 

(Casino 632-4, 638- 675, trans. James Morwood). 
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